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Epiktet und das Neue Testament. Von Adolf Bonhoffer. Gie- 
ssen: Topelmann, 1911. Pp. xii+412. M. 15. 

The author, who in two earlier volumes expounded Epictetus' system of 
teaching and his position within the Stoic school, here treats the specific 
question of genetic relationships between Stoicism and Christianity. The 
first section of the book is devoted to Zahn and Kuiper. Their conclusions 
to the effect that Epictetus was familiar with the New Testament are refuted 
in detail. Bonhoflfer believes Epictetus to have been a true Stoic and 
nothing but a Stoic. Similarly, the New Testament writers are found to 
have been largely free from any Stoic influence. Even the scanty amoimt 
of such influence admitted by Clemen in his ReligionsgeschichtUche Erklarung 
des Neuen Testaments is generally denied. No one of the Gospels, either in 
forms of expression or in thought-content, is found to betray the shghtest 
kinship to contemporary Cynic-Stoic preaching — a remarkable conclusion 
when one remembers that the Christian preachers who composed the Gospels 
were using the same common world-speech, working in the same territory, 
and aiming at much the same result as their Cynic-Stoic predecessors and 
contemporaries. Even Paul, who adopted Hellenistic ways so freely that he 
broke not only with Judaism but also with conservative Jewish Christians, is 
said to have derived practically nothing from the popular philosophical 
propaganda, notwithstanding noticeable agreements between Paul's letters 
and Stoic literature in vocabulary, style, and thought. Stoic connections 
for the logos idea in the Fourth Gospel are also denied. 

The second main section of the book minutely compares Epictetus with 
the New Testament, basing the comparison upon a study of vocabulary, 
ideas, and respective systems of teaching. While many similarities are 
recognized, the two movements are found to have no significant genetic 
kinships. Each had its own unique significance, that of Stoicism being its 
ethical vitahty, its universal outlook, and its contribution to Christianity in 
later times. In the New Testament period Christianity maintained its 
primitive uniqueness, this being a spiritual content which enabled it to 
answer the reUgious needs of the day as Stoicism could not. 

Bonhoffer has listed particulars with great care and has made a valuable 
contribution to a much-discussed subject. In one respect, however, his 
treatment seems open to serious criticism. As he views Stoicism and 
Christianity, they are too far removed from the arena of real life in which 
each movement worked out its own destiny. Each is treated as an isolated 
entity, hence neither is capable of deriving any contribution from the other 
without doing so consciously and without attempting a fuU harmonization 
between "original" and "borrowed" features. This supposition may be 
true in the case of well-disciplined theorists; it is hardly true of popular 
movements. To affirm, as the author so often does, that a Stoic phrase, 
idea, or point of view which is found in the New Testament is not traceable 
to a specifically Stoic source unless its context is the same in both Stoicism 
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and Christianity is equivalent to assuming that there can be no essential 

interrelation in particulars without practical identity between the two 

systems in their entirety. This may be true of "systems " ; is it true of life ? 

If not, popular Stoic philosophy, which had already leavened the life of the 

Graeco-Roman world before Christianity appeared upon the scene, may 

have contributed far more to the New Testament than Bonhoffer beUeves. 

Shieley Jackson Case 
Univbesitt op Chicago 



Notes sur la fixation du latin classique. (Extrait des Mimoires de la 
SociUe de Linguistique de Paris, Tome XVII, pp. 266-80, et 
Tome XVIII, pp. 146-62.) Par J. Marouzeau. Paris: 
Librairie Ancienne Honore Champion, Editeur, 1911, 1913. 

"Urban" Latin and "rustic" Latin must always have been in conflict 
iff the Latin-speaking world, just as literary speech and uneducated speech 
are in all nations where the language has a literary norm. But the division 
should perhaps be drawn rather between the educated speakers of Latin, 
mostly knowing Greek almost or quite as well as their native tongue, rein- 
forced by the poets and the grammarians, and, on the other side, those who 
formed the uneducated populace of Rome and of the country districts and 
the provinces. The influence of the educated classes would not, however, 
be confined to Rome; on the contrary, not only at Rome, but throughout 
the Roman domain, wherever there was a circle of educated speakers of Latin, 
correct ways of speech would leaven the language of the less educated. 

It is the linguistic phenomena due to this conflict, down to about the time 
of Augustus, that M. Marouzeau portrays in this treatise. Literary speech, 
he says, preserved several diphthongs which in popular speech became 
monophthongs; it retained initial and intervocalic h, and inserted h to show 
the aspiration of Greek mutes, as also in some native Latin words, while 
h was lacking in such positions in popular speech; it was responsible for the 
spelling with i in maximus, as opposed to the u of older and popular speech; 
it restored to full value the weakened or lost final s; and there were certain 
differences in the use of suffixes in substantives. 

While much of this will readily be granted, there are some matters to 
which exception may be taken. It may be doubted if this conflict played 
much of a part in the retention of oe which has not developed to u (Poenus, 
Punicus, etc.), except in special words; the Sprachtempo, which M. Marou- 
zeau does not mention, is certainly a factor in the doublet nihil, nil; the geni- 
tives in Plant. Poen. 838, Merc. 832, Most. 113 are decidedly not subjective 
(11, p. 6). 

Despite, however, a certain amount of dissent in detail and the lack of 

anything startUngly new in this essay of M. Marouzeau, we are indebted to 

him for a satisfactory sketch of the results in the Latin language brought 

about by the conflict between the speech of the educated element and that 

of the uneducated masses — a difference which should constantly be borne in 

mind by those who interpret the Latin language and Uterature. 

Roland G. Kent 
University of Pennsylvania 



